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We Should be Very Vigilant to Make Sure that 
in Order to Defeat Nazism We Do Not Use Its 


Methods and So By a Strange Paradox Prove 
It Right. 


German Labor 
Relations 


By CuHartes S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation, 
New York, N. Y. 


s our defense program peaks up we are likely to have to deal with problems 
of widespread labor shortages, even perhaps leading to a system of labor 
priorities. Wages and hours will be difficult to fix. 

The Germans have had to go furthest in regulating these matters, and a review 
of their methods may help us in indicating the regulations we should avoid. 

Five years ago, when they started their armament program, some industries 
grew very fast, and their demand for labor increased tremendously. Production 
was slowed, there was competition between companies for labor, unregulated rises 
in wages and excessive labor turnover. 

We are now witnessing the beginning of these troubles in this country. 


Labor Turnover Increased 


HE first thing the Germans did was to attempt to reduce labor turnover, particu- 
. nn in the metal and building trades. This was done by having all hirings 
done through government labor exchanges. The control was later extended to cover 
all workers. 

This system was not sufficient, so that the government required that companies 
report all their workers to the local labor exchange, with their qualifications. 
The government then arranged for the transfer of workers from jobs where their 
qualifications were not being fully used to other jobs where they would be, or from 
companies in non-essential industries to war industries. 
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GERMAN LABOR RELATIONS 


Controlled Hiring through State Employment Offices 


OMETHING Of this sort is now being done in England, and our war department is in 
S favor of American employers getting used to hiring through state employment 
offices. Whether this means that they anticipate that, in the event of our getting 
into the war, we shall have to adopt a system of controlled hiring through state 
employment offices only is not known. 

One of the differences between the situation here, and in Germany and England, 
is that they have had government labor exchanges, as they call them, for many 
years. Our state employment offices are of recent origin. 

It is not known how much confidence employers in the war countries place in 
the efficiency and records of the government labor exchanges. But there is not 
evidence that American employers regard state employment offices too highly, as 
hiring sources. They might therefore resist regulations which might provide that 
they could not hire except through the local state employment office. 

Some other steps were taken by Germany which are not applicable here. They 
used to have a restriction on the employment of women. This was abolished. 
They used to have restrictions on the employment of Jews. Employers were in- 
formed of the fact that there were competent Jews unemployed, and urged to hire 
them. Civilian prisoners, and prisoners of war, were put to work. 

Age limits for employment were changed so that persons, both male and female 
from 15 to 70 years of age, have to work at the government's direction. 

And lastly Germany organized the immigration of workers from occupied terri- 
tories, such as Poland, Norway, Belgium and France. There are now over two 
million such non-Germans working in Germany. 


Great Expansion of Job Training 


LL these vast changes in the labor market have inevitably involved a great 
A expansion of job training. It has been found necessary to train and retrain 
the unemployed, and also to train the masses of workers who were transferred from 
one job to another, or who had never worked before. 

Steps taken were: to require companies in the metal and building trades em- 
ploying ten workers or more to take on a proportionate number of apprentices; to 
encourage or compel unemployed workers, or those who had changed their jobs 
during the depression, to attend classes to bring their skills up to their former levels; 
employers were requested to make labor audits to discover people capable of up- 
grading, and upgrade them; and finally companies are required to train a reasonable 
number of workers in semiskilled occupations, when they have the facilities, even 
though they themselves do not need this additional help. 

Our own pattern of job and vocational training for defense industries is along 
the same lines, though so far the element of government compulsion is absent in 
America. 
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Trade Unions Abolished 


EFORE the Nazis took over control, Germany was the most highly unionized 
B country in the world. There were innumerable unions, and also employers 
associations to deal with all the collective agreements about wages and working 
conditions that naturally developed. Furthermore there was an extensive develop- 
ment of the plan whereby, when an agreement has been reached by a majority of 
workers and employers in an industry, the terms of that agreement are forced on all. 

This latter type of arrangement is now in use in England and Canada, and is 
very likely to spread to the United States, as or if unionism grows. 

The Nazis immediately abolished labor unions, employers associations, all 
collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration and works councils. 


Labor Trustees Appointed 


N PLACE Of the previous institutions they appointed “‘labor trustees who are 
I responsible for all matters concerning industrial relations. These men have the 
sole right of decision, but generally consult with local experts and advisory com- 
mittees. These men set up ‘‘collective rules,’’ which replace the previous collective 
agreements governing labor relations. 

Apparently until the war broke out, though these government labor trustees 
had wide powers, for the regulation of business and industry, they did not use them 
much, but sought agreement by the conference method. 

When however the shortage of labor developed, and labor turnover and wages 
rose to an alarming extent, the system of ‘‘labor trustees’’ was used for the control 
of these matters. 


A Ceiling Put on Wages 


HE control of labor turnover, through insisting that all dismissals and hirings 

be reported to the government labor exchange, was not sufficient to prevent 
employers from bidding against each other for workers, so a ceiling or maximum 
was placed on wages. Employers were prohibited from paying more than the 
maximum set by the labor trustee. 

Employers tried to get around this by offering special inducements, such as 
pensions, housing allowances, etc. The government thereupon absolutely pro- 
hibited employers from granting workers better conditions of employment, under 
severe penalties. 

If the price-wage spiral in the United States continues to move up to a serious 
degree, there will unquestionably be pressure for some type of government control 
here, though it is certainly to be hoped that it will not be of the Nazi pattern. 

Incidentally it must be remembered that the Nazis froze prices as well as wages, 














GERMAN LABOR RELATIONS 


so that the living standard of workers is now about what it was when Hitler took 
over the control of Germany. 


Hours of Work Lengthened too Much 


s TO hours of work, there was a tendency at the beginning of the war to abolish 
A all limitations and overtime pay. Goering said ‘‘He who wishes to work for 
the reconstruction of the Reich must not only work eight hours a day, but must 
work as he has never done before. No exceptions are allowed.”’ 

But the German Institute for Business Research pointed out that the ‘‘working 
day had already reached the maximum possible in the situation,’’ for ‘“employment 
was limited by difficulties in obtaining raw materials.” 

Actually it was found after three months of unregulated and lengthy hoursof 
work, every day and Sundays and holidays, without overtime rates, that output 
was not increasing. So there was a return to the eight hour day, forty-eight hour 
week, overtime pay for extra hours and for work on Sundays and holidays, and a 
limit of two hours overtime per day. 


Avoid Nazi Methods Here 


Hus it seems that there are definite limits to what can be expected of workers, 
ye to what they can do, no matter how much they are driven or how willing 
they are. As our labor shortage increases, and we try to get extra production 
through longer hours, we may perhaps be guided in our policies by this German 
experience. 

There can be little question that industrial production problems in the United 
States are going to increase in seriousness, as we approach nearer and nearer to the 
brink of actual participation in the war. So we should be very vigilant to make 
sure that, in order to defeat Nazism, we do not use its methods, and so by a strange 
paradox prove it right. 


WANTED 
Back Numbers of the Personnel Journal. 
Libraries and industrial companies have sent in orders for back numbers 


of the Personnel Journal for reference and to complete their files. The 
following numbers are out of print: 


Volume Number Month Year 
6 10 April 1928 
14 3,4and5 Sept. Oct. & Nov. 1935 
17 3 Sept. 1938 


We should be obliged if those having copies of these numbers, which 
they no longer require, would return them tous. Full price will be paid 
for copies so sent in. They should be addressed to, Circulation Mana- 
ger, Personnel Journal, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A Survey Showed That 89% of Workers Liked 
Their Jobs. 11% Did Not. The Centers of 
Potential Disorder are Among This Latter Group 
Who Are Constantly Dissatisfied Because of Their 
Lack of Interest in the Job and a Feeling of Scorn 
for Everything Connected with It. 


Employee 
Attitude Surveys 


By Herspert Moore 


Business Research Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
urveEys of employe attitudes and studies of employe morale have been conducted 
in many organizations. The time is ripe to take stock. What are the limita- 
tions of such studies and what are their values? 
A summary of the principles that govern attitude studies and of the ends they 
hope to achieve should provide an estimate of the contribution they may make to 


organizational problems. The limitations that govern their operation indicate their 
possible field. 


Limited Judgment on Specific Problems 


HE first limitation that is placed on such studies is one of definition. Attitude 
: neo are not concerned with general attitudes; they are designed to measure 
attitudes towards specific aspects of the work situation; these aspects are limited 
to those phases of the job or to those human contacts with which employees have 
intimate association and direct knowledge. They give the employe an opportunity 
to pass a limited judgment on specific phases of his relations with an organization. 

The second limitation is one of comprehensiveness. To be valid, the results 
from such studies must be circumscribed by the factors that are operating as present 
company policies or practises; practises with which employes are familiar because 
of their experience in other companies, or practises which are shared by employes in 
adjoining companies form no part of the study of employe attitudes in any one 
company. 

Judgments are of value when they are limited to practises in those particular 
social settings that organizational experiences provide. Practises that are shared by 
others but are not incorporated into company policy may be remote determinants of 
employe attitudes, but they are not so significant as constantly recurring factors in 
the everyday situation. 

The third limitation is one of application. Attitude studies reveal disturbing 
situations; remedies for these conditions frequently cannot be found unless job 
specifications, promotional charts, transfer plans, and established training programs 
are accepted parts of personnel procedure. 
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EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


How to Get Honest Answers 


HE fourth limitation is that of identification. To get honest replies from em- 
Ege the questionnaires must be completed anonymously and without the super- 
vision or intervention of management. To get from attitude studies the results that 
are warranted, identification of employes is essential. The dilemma that this situa- 
tion creates can only be solved when the attitude study is followed by a signed brief 
questionnaire. Without this identification, the individual benefits that may result 
from such studies are lost. 

The values that may be gained from attitude studies may be grouped in two 
classes: 


Specific Suggestions for Work-Place Improvements 


N sPITE of the fact that suggestion boxes are everywhere in evidence, the number 
Iz employes who make use of them is small and the types of suggestions that are 
acceptable are limited. The suggestions that are secured by means of attitude studies 
differ somewhat from the suggestion-box suggestions. The former are corrective, 
the latter are creative; the former are concerned with constructive developments and 
improvements, the latter are concerned with minor and sometimes petty irritations; 
the former represent the employes’ imaginative flights, the latter express the em- 

-ployes’ sensuous disturbances; the former are potent forces in enhancing the ego of 
the employe and contribute but little to morale, while the latter may be potent 
forces in destroying morale. The attitude study gives the employe an opportunity 
to offer specific suggestions on specific subjects, and frequently results in a high 
frequency of constructive suggestions that would otherwise be overlooked. How- 
ever, for these suggestions to be effective there must be a committee to appraise them 
and a means of identifying those who give, and should receive a reward for, worth- 
while ideas. Unless an evaluative committee and an identification system are sequels 
to the attitude study the results are largely lost. 


Spotting Potential Explosion Centers 


HE disturbing human forces in any organization are few in number, but those few 
yee the key to morale. Unless they are known and the factors that are respon- 
sible for their attitude are disclosed and remedied, the few develop into the many, 
and mob action, which is usually camouflaged with catch slogans and easily-under- 
stood complaints, is inevitable. The common cure for such action is some form of 
superficial compromise; the roots out of which the potentialities for such action 
spring are still in the soil, and will burst into bloom again as soon as acceptable 
justification for their flowering can be found. 

The cure for such cannot be found in temporary panaceas; ten cent raises are not 
appeasers of human desires. Cures can only be effective when causes of disturbances 
are unearthed; and these causes are only known when unrealized individual values, 
inhibited ambitions, and quelled aims are seen in the light of their significance for 
the individual employe whose hopes have been blighted and whose desires have been 
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ignored. But what are these individual sources of disappointment and discontent? 
The following factors were found in four studies that were completed recently: 


1. ‘You can’t get anywhere in this place’ 
2. ‘No one ever notices anything you do here’ 
3. ‘Who could be interested in the type of work I have to do?’ 

One of these comments was repeated in varied forms by every malcontent in the 
company; they strike at the heart of employe morale. They are not given by every 
worker in any company; they are only the complaints of the disappointed, the mis- 
placed, the unwept, the unhonored and the unsung. And yet, they represent basic 
forces without a recognition of which explosion is just around the corner. 


The Wail of the Young Worker 


HE first one is commonly the wail of the younger worker. Four recently com- 
Teed studies disclose between 20 and 4o per cent of those between 20 and 35 are 
disappointed with the progress they are making. A considerable percentage of these 
are capable of more responsible work; they are equal to and willing to pay the price 
of advancement, and will cooperate with the most severe program that makes ad- 
vancement possible. But, no one knows their potentialities or their ambitions (that 
is their claim), and the result is disillusionment and despair. If employe attitude 
studies are to be effective, these disillusioned and despairing workers must be identie 
fied; a program in keeping with their capacities and their will to work must be mapped 
out for and with them, and an opportunity for the realization of their achiev- 
able ambitions must be on the horizon. The attitude study that fails to offer that 
solution fails to contribute to one of the most vital interests in young workers’ lives. 


Many Foremen Not Capable 


HE second complaint is not limited to age; its frequency varies from department 
: department inthe same plant. It is expressed in a number of forms, but chiefly 
in the form of complaints about the person in the immediate supervisory position. 
The results from one study are typical. When three groups of workers were asked 
to express their feelings about their foremen they replied as follows: 





DEPARTMENT 
ISSUE JUDGED 
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He is not qualified for this job ................. 
He plans his work poorly........ 
He can't discipline men........... 
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He criticizes unjustly....... - 

He does not give deserved praise........... 
He is partial to favorites.... vr 
He does not give a square deal........... 
He does nothing about complaints........ 
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Men Will Not be Cogs 

~ frequency with which employes complained about foreman B was not due 
to the fact that he critized them or that he did not know his job; the five who 
complained that he did not give deserved credit also (with one exception) shared in 
the other complaints. They were disappointed in one value, and that disappoint- 
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EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


ment was reflected in their judgment of every issue that related to the situation. 
Men are not, and will not be, cogs in a wheel; when they do a good job they want 
credit from their immediate representative of management. If that credit is given, 
extra effort is inevitable; when it is not given, carelessness and indifference are the 
natural sequel. 

Attitude studies disclose these conditions; but disclosure is not remedy. The 
facts provide the raw data for a well-directed clinical interview between the foreman 
and the superintendent or personnel director. Unless the resourcefulness of the 
latter provides suggestions for overcoming disclosed weaknesses, and until a mutu- 
ally agreed-upon corrective program results from the interview, the value of the 
study is lost. Employe attitude study should do more than disclose danger spots; 
it should show the how, the why, and the when of their remedy. 


Malcontents Must be Identified 


HE third issue is equally as crucial in the determination of morale as the other 
ype To be satisfied with his job a man must be interested in it and likeit. The 
factors that make a job interesting cannot be gained by observation; why it is that 
some jobs are interesting to some workers and not to others has been a happy hunting 
ground for a quarter of acentury. The extent to which jobs are found uninterest- 
ing and are disliked is the extent to which morale is low and attitude is poor. 

Some indication of the frequency of this discontent may be gained from the 
results from four surveys. In reply to the question, if I had a chance and could select 
any job in this plant that I can and would like to do, I'd prefer: 

The same Other kinds 
147 19 

The 89% who prefer their own job to any other are not likely to be among the 
malcontents; the centers of potential disorder are among the 11% who are con- 
stantly dissatisfied because of the lack of interest in the job, a feeling of superiority 
towards it, and a feeling of scorn for everything connected with it. If attitude 
studies are to be effective, these malcontents must be identified, provision for dis- 
covering the causes of the discontent must be made; their real work-interests must be 
known, and their transfer to or preparation for work for which they are qualified and 
in which they are interested must be effected. 


Fuel for the Fire of Revolt 


N OTHER words, employe attitude surveys fail to achieve their possible ends unless 
I they offer occupational guidance facilities to that small percentage of misplaced 
workers who will provide fuel for the fire of revolt as long as they are at the type of 
work which brings them only financial reward. A consciousness of achievement and 
a pride in work are only possible when work is in keeping with interests and abilities, 
and when it offers an occasional challenge to the ambitious. 

Attitude studies, in spite of their limitations, are established tools of the modern 
research personnel worker; they provide human inventories, but their value is only 
realized when the corrections that they suggest are made effective under competent 
supervision. 















Employee Ratings Have Long Been a Source 
of Argument among Personnel Men. They May 
be Used as a Means of Determining How Much 
to Pay an Employee or as a Means for Stimulat- 
ing an Employee to Improve His Work. 


Employee Improving 
Rating Method 


By Dick CARLSON 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


EMORANDUM fo C. A. A. personnel: Attached is a copy of a radio address given 
Monday night, March to, 1941, by Mr. Dick Carlson, our Personnel Officer. 
Mr. Carlson spoke on a program entitled, ‘‘Your Government and Mine,”’ 

which was broadcast from Station WINX, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Carlson’s subject was Service Ratings—we perhaps are more familiar with 
the term “‘efficiency ratings’’—and his point that such Ratings can and should be 
used as a means of improvement of performance and for personal growth, is very 
well taken and should be seriously considered by each and every one of us. 


Aid to Friendly Discussion 


tT 1s hoped that his remarks, which reflect the attitude of the Administration, will 
I help establish the practice of friendly discussion between supervisors and em- 
ployees whenever a situation arises which has any effect upon the employee’s per- 
formance of his duties. If that is done, each person will have full knowledge of 
his or her standing and be intelligently informed of all the whys and wherefores 
which go into the determination of a Service Rating —Donatp H. Conno tty, 
Administrator. 


Service Ratings are scheduled to be completed on the 15th of next month (April, 
1941) for thousands of employees of the Federal Government. This year Service 
Ratings have a particular significance, in view of revised regulations which will be 
put into effect as a result of the recent passage of the Ramspeck Act. 

Contrasting viewpoints with regard to Service Ratings might be compared to 
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EMPLOYEE IMPROVING RATING METHOD 


the opposite attitudes revealed in a story of two men from the East who experienced 
together their first sight of the Grand Canyon of Arizona. After seeing this chasm 
of colored rock, eight miles wide and a mile deep, each sent a postcard home. 
One man wrote: ‘Today I beheld the handwriting of God upon the face of the 
universe.’’ The other man interpreted his experience in these words: ‘Today I 
stood on a spot where I could look down and spit a mile.’’ These two men had 
looked at the same sight from the same rock at the same time, yet their interpreta- 
tion of what they had seen was entirely different. 


Secrecy Maintained 


O ILLUsTRATE these different viewpoints with reference to Service Ratings, let us 
Took at two Offices with extremely different practices. In one office, the super- 
visors fill out employee Service Ratings in great secrecy. The only thing that the 
employee ever finds out is the formal notice of his rating which he receives without 
explanation. The employees in this office never see their completed rating forms 
and they are uncertain as to what phases of their performance on the job or what 
other elements related to their work enter into determining the result of their 
ratings. Service Ratings are important to each employee because they become a 
part of his permanent personal history record but in this office they are looked upon 
as necessary red-tape required by law. 

In another office, the supervisors have already handed out blank rating forms 
to the employees in their respective units with careful personal interpretation con- 
cerning the ratings to be completed on April 15. Each employee in this office has 
also been given a written statement of the duties of his job, and he has been requested 
to try to determine for himself the answer to three important questions about his 
daily work: First, what is a fair standard of performance on his job; Second, how 
does his actual day by day performance measure up to that desired standard; Third, 
what is the discrepancy between his actual performance, day by day throughout the 
year, and the standard which has been established. Upon the results of these three 
objectives his Service Rating for 1941 will be determined. There is free and open 
discussion between the supervisor and the employee with regard to these questions 
and their relationship to his service rating, before any rating scores are determined. 

There is nothing new or startling in the field of human relations about this 
fundamental method. The same principle is used every day by track coaches, for 
example, in high schools and colleges throughout the land. Let’s say that the 
record desired for running the mile is 6 minutes, in order to qualify for the college 
track team. One boy’s time for running a mile is 9 minutes—he is three minutes 
short of qualifying for a place on the team. 

The coach, whom we might liken to the supervisor in this instance, and the 
boy, whom we might liken to an employee, work on the problem together, studying 
ways and means of cutting his time to 6 minutes in order that he may qualify. He is 
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told frankly what the required standard is; what his actual running time is; and 
what improvement he will have to make; and he is assisted by his coach, who is an 
expert in training runners. It is all interesting fun and the athlete gives his whole- 
hearted cooperation without thought of compensation, except the glory of winning 
honor for his school and his team. On the track, in golf, in baseball and many other 
sports, we have long ago learned the fallacy of the old axiom that ‘‘He who does 
his best does well.’ Often our best is not well enough to qualify. 

In conclusion, we have observed that Service Ratings may be looked upon as a 
necessary evil required once a year by law, or they can be used as a means of émprove- 
ment of performance and personal growth. 

In the first instance, the employee works in an atmosphere of monotony without 
interest in the improvement of his future performance. In the second instance, the 
employee is using the job at hand as a training ground for developing himself for 
major responsibilities. 


Personal Growth 


ERSONAL growth means the elimination of scattered effort and aimless drifting; 
Pp it means the constructive use of energy which has heretofore been wasted. 
It is not possible to develop improved work habits without also improving the 
development of certain qualities essential to success in any field of endeavor. To 
grow on a job means to learn better methods, to think through problems and to 
put into action the results of constructive thinking. It can be made into a fascinat- 
ing game; a game to improve today your records of yesterday, to improve this week 
your record of last week, and to improve this year the record of your best previous 
year. 

An organized program essential to personal development and promotion might 
be stated in these simple principles: 


(1) Know definitely what your job is. 
(2) Set reasonably high standards of performance for each separate opera- 
tion of that job. 


(3) Develop ways and means of bringing your actual performance up to the 
standard which you have set for yourself. 


Finally, have clearly in mind the ultimate personal objective for which you are 
working and make current revisions of your plan for reaching that objective. 

This discussion has merely touched upon two extreme viewpoints with reference 
to methods of making and using Service Ratings. The United States Council of 
Personnel Administration recently appointed a Committee on Service Ratings, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. William Bowen, Director of Personnel, Railroad 
Retirement Board. This Committee has been giving special study to the problem 
and I assure you that there is a sincere desire upon the part of Directors of Personnel 
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in the Federal Government to make Service Ratings productive of more effective 
results for the employee, for the supervisor, and for your Government and mine. 


Personnel Office Memorandum 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
March 20, 1941 
TO: Staff Officer, Service Directors, Regional Managers, Division, Section and Unit 
Chiefs 
FROM: Personnel Officer 
suBJECT: Preparation and submission of Service Rating Forms 
Within a few days there will be released a Personnel Procedure on the subject of 
Annual Service Ratings. The proposed procedure introduces a plan which will 
provide: 
(A) A practice of having each employee appraise and initially evaluate his 
own performance. 
(B) An interchange of opinion between each employee and his immediate 
supervisor regarding the employee's actual performance as applied to 
desirable standards, before official ratings are determined. 
(C) A guide to employees and to the Administration with respect to im- 
provement of performance standards. 
(D) A more uniform understanding of what constitutes a fair appraisal of 


performance as a basis for promotions, reassignments, demotions, 
layoffs, and separations. 


Rating to Follow Discussion 


OLLOWING a discussion of desirable standards of performance as applied to the 
PF ontenns actual performance and self-evaluation, a rating will be determined 
by the employee's immediate supervisor (the Rating Officer), subject to action by the 
Reviewing Officer (supervisor next in line of authority), and a Board of Review. 
Where discussion between employee and supervisor is not possible, the Service Rating 
Form should be prepared and forwarded by the employee to his immediate super- 
visor for the necessary consideration and adjustment. 

Accomplishment of the purpose of this plan as set forth in the personnel procedure 
will require that careful consideration be given by supervisory personnel. Com- 
pleted ratings on all employees should be received in this office on or before April 20. 
Copies of this procedure, together with the necessary Service Rating Forms, will be 
forwarded under separate cover for distribution to all employees under your juris- 
diction at the earliest possible date. 



























Though Applying Specifically to the Phila- 
delphia Area, This Paper is of Wide Value as 
Describing a Model Study, Such as Each Com- 
munity Should Make. 





Clearing 
Labor Demand 


By Frank G. CoNnNoR 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ORE so now than ever before, employers, workers and the public are be- 
MI coming aware that statements as to the demand for, and the supply of 

labor must be translated into terms of “kinds of workers’’ to be under- 
standable. So when we say that there were more workers gainfully employed in 
Philadelphia for the six weeks before Christmas than at any time since the World 
War, our statement means little unless mention is made of the kinds of workers em- 
ployed. 

Present estimates show that 1,096,658 persons were employed in the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area as of January, 1941. In Philadelphia County between 
January 1940 and January 1941, employment increased from 741,491 to 840,104— 
in round figures, 100,coo in a year. 








Nature of Analysis 


r Is not my purpose at this time to reduce these totals to kinds of employment. 
It will be sufficient to depend upon the fact that 218 firms covered in a recent labor 
market survey reported 122,000 workers on their payrolls at present, and anticipate 
a demand for 51,000 additional workers before the end of the year, or an expected 
increase of approximately 4o percent. 

My analysis will be confined to this segment of our working population in the 
belief that thereby the demand for, and the supply of workers in this group of in- 
dustries will set forth what we may expect during the months to come. 

Of the 51,000 additional workers needed by the 218 reporting employers, 22,000 
will be needed before July. Inspection of the occupations specified shows that there 

















CLEARING LABOR DEMAND 


are causes for serious labor stringencies, both as to kinds of workers and quantity of 
workers. One firm now employing 100 workers needs 4,700 additional workers, of 
which 75 percent must be skilled in a particular occupation. It is significant that 
of the stated needs for 51,000 additional workers only 1o percent of the total demand 
comes from the construction field. 


Job Specifications Difficult 


HE situation is further aggravated by the job requirements as set forth by these 
‘heat Citizenship affects 80 percent of the potential job openings, physi- 
cal examination requirements affect half of these job openings, and sex differentia- 
tion calls for men in 85 percent of the openings. Occupations recording a need 
for one thousand or more were: Carpenters, Electricians, Instrument Makers, Bench 
Machinists, Machine Tool Operators, Sewing Machine Operators, Painters, Sheet 
Metal Workers, Ship Fitters, Welders, Production Workers. 

Other occupations requiring hundreds of additional workers are: Boiler Seabees, 
Riveters, Brick Layers, Cementers, Draftsmen, Pattern Makers, Plumbers, Pipe 
Fitters. 

These estimates, although given to you in general terms, are based upon pro- 
duction schedules as reported by the 218 firms included in the survey. 

At the conclusion of this brief summary of the demand for workers, the natural 
question is. Where may we look to supply this demand, and to what extent can 
it be met, not only now but at the time it first becomes very acute—in the spring 
and the summer? | 

The survey on which I have based my statements as to demand is less compre- 
hensive as to the supply of workers available in this area, because it is based almost 
entirely from data derived from Employment Service files in the Philadelphia area. 
At the outset, let us keep in mind that this data, and any data on the labor supply 
necessarily lacks comprehensiveness because of a number of factors. 


Transfers Difficult 


MONG these factors, the most important is the ability of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers to transfer from one industry where the demand is decreasing 
to another industry where the demand is increasing. For example, the demand for 
hosiery workers has been for some time on the decline; by retraining, many of these 
workers should be able to put their machine sense and manual dexterity to other 
uses. However, to what extent such transfers can be aftected depends not merely 
upon the demand, but upon industry's recognition of related skills, as well as facili- 
ties for retraining provided by the schools. 
Training for the purpose of up-grading skilled workers now presently employed, 
and training of unskilled workers to replace them in occupations, . plus the substitu- 
tion of female workers in jobs now calling for men, are other ways of alleviating 
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stringencies. This survey discovered a sufficient supply of women workers, with 
the exception of power machine operators. Other women workers without pre- 
liminary training can turn to factory labor and certain production operations for 
which they can acquire the little skill needed in a short period of in-service training. 
The greatest supply of women workers will continue to occur among home service, 
hotel, restaurant and institutional groups, and undoubtedly to some extent in the 
clerical and stenographic classes. 

A source of labor supply seems to be available in the surrounding counties, but 
upon more careful inspection this is found not to be so. In Delaware County, be- 
cause of defense expansion at the shipyard and work being done at Eddystone, the 
shortage of man-power resources will approach the 10,000 mark before the end of 
the year 1941. In Chester County there appears to be nearly sufficient man-power 
resources to meet the anticipated demand. In that portion of Montgomery County 
south of Pottstown there appears to be a potential oversupply of 8,000 men. 


Men from other Countries 


OWEVER, many of these men may be absorbed by the new Brewster Aeronautical 
H Corporation development in Hatboro, and as for Bucks County—even with 
utilization of Montgomery County’s labor supply, there will be a labor shortage 
approaching 10,000 workers. 

The findings of the survey are, to a large extent, borne out by the placement ac- 
tivities of the Employment Service. In the files of the Service in Philadelphia there 
are registered at present about 74,000 workers of whom 48,000 are men. Another 
10,000, of whom 5,000 are male, between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, are 
registered with the Junior Employment Service in the city. The total number of 
persons available through the facilities of the Service is 84,000—53,000 of whom are 
men, and 31,000 women. According to the best available estimates of total resi- 
dent unemployment in the city, there are 70,000 men and 50,000 women, or a total 
of 120,000, compared to the estimated total of 84,000 available to the Employment 
Service. These totals are interesting in comparison with the demand for 51,000 
workers reported by the survey and the overall employment demand estimated at a 
minimum of 95,000 or 70,000 men and 25,000 women. 


Trying to Stabilize Labor Market 


LTHOUGH the total of active registrations in the Employment Service files is the 
A residue, after careful purging in order that the files may be as reliable as possible, 
we cannot say that every one of these persons is qualified to meet the many different 
employment requirements of a rapidly-changing labor market. In spite of the fact 
that the Central Placement Office in Philadelphia has been filling an increasing num- 
ber of employer requests during recent months, the Employment Service in Phila- 
delphia controls by no means the majority of hirings in this area. 
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CLEARING LABOR DEMAND 


Whether its usefulness in the present emergency will increase or decrease de- 
pends not solely upon its own efficiency and resources, but chiefly upon the recog- 
nition it receives from employers and workers as a medium of exchange, whose 
primary purpose is to stabilize the labor market for the good of the community. 

Although I have confined my remarks so far to the findings of the survey report- 
ing 218-firms, a few general figures will, I believe, help further to emphasize the 
findings of the survey. An estimate was made of the needs in other manufacturing 
groups. Those not covered by unemployment compensation employ approximately 
700,000 persons at present. Estimating that the trend in 1941 will increase at the 
rate of only half of one-percent per month throughout the year, there will be a need 
for at least 45,000 workers in addition to the 51,000 to be needed by the 218-firms. 
These two figures combined make the total of 95,000 workers I just mentioned as the 
minimum total demand for the year 1941. This estimate of total demand does not 
take into account the need for normal replacement and turnover, nor the drain upon 
the local labor supply which will be made by firms in outlying areas. 

A conclusion we may draw from the results of the survey is, that 18 or the 218- 
firms report a total expected employment of 39,000. This will account for 75 per- 
cent of the total defense expansion in Philadelphia anticipated during the year. If 
the demand of these 18-firms can be met out of available labor supply with a reason- 
able degree of satisfaction, it is obvious that the most acute problems of labor supply 
will have been solved. 


Don’t Be Overoptimistic 


E CANNOT contemplate the apparent shortages that are revealed in this survey 

V \ of a small section of our local labor market without being forced to the con- 

clusion that elsewhere similar stringencies exist. Those employers who think that 

beyond the confines of the immediate market there can be found those skilled workers 

that they need are not only overly optimistic but also are avoiding the managerial 
implications of the situation. 

The British have found that through the process of ‘‘dilution,’’ through the 
mechanism of job breakdown, and more especially by a careful job analysis of the 
work to be done is there a hope of meeting the emergency with the workers at hand. 
The alternative to the full occupational use of home talent is the importation of 
workers regardless of the need for them in the locality they may be induced to leave. 
Usually, the only workers secured by this means are those who are least qualified 
or of little importance to competing markets, but no employer who raids another’s 
territory has a moral right to complain when his workers are stolen. Rather. 
through up-grading and retraining, and the introduction of the products of our 
Defense Training Program at the bottom will the problem be met. 

Paper presented at a Conference on ‘Mobilizing Philadelphia's Industrial Production 
and Man Power for National Defense’’ sponsored by the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Results of a Survey Made of the Promotion 
Practices, in Regard to Seniority, Record, Ex- 
aminations, etc. in Forty-four Large Cities. 


Promotion Practices 
of Public Agencies 


By Norman J. PowELL AND SHERMAN 
TINKELMAN 


Civil Service Commission 
New York, N. Y. 


WELL conceived promotion plan makes three significant contributions to good 
personnel administration. 

It furnishes efficient personnel for important administrative and super- 
visory posts. If the promotion procedure is technically adequate and fairly ad- 
ministered, those individuals will be promoted who are most capable of performing 
the duties of the higher grade positions. 


Ambition Encouraged 


T DEVELOps morale and efficiency throughout the entire governmental service. 
I Subordinate employees nourish the ambition of rising to positions of greater 
prestige and responsibility. Of all non-financial incentives, opportunity for pro- 
motion is perhaps the most compelling, especially among the younger employees. 
Consequently, a promotion scheme which is defective in the sense that it impairs 
the force of promotion as a source of motivation is likely to prove extremely dam- 
aging to employee morale. 

It facilitates the recruitment of desirable personnel into the public service. The 
chief aim of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel was to discover 
the reasons for our nation-wide failure to attract sufficient men and women of the 
highest calibre into the governmental service and to devise a constructive program 
for correcting this deficiency. Establishment of a career service is the solution 
recommended by the Commission. 

Public employment must be made a ‘“‘worthwhiie life work, with entrance to 
the service open and attractive to young men and women of capacity and character, 
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and with opportunity of advancement through service and growth to posts of dis- 
tinction and honor . . . There can be no career service in government, or anywhere 
else, without promotion.’’ (Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel: 
Better Government Personnel. McGraw-Hill, 1935, pages 3 and 45.) 

While there is general agreement that these are desirable objectives, the precise 
means to be employed for attaining these ends is a less obvious matter. ‘“‘Promo- 
tion’’ is a broad term including, in actual practice, many different, conflicting pro- 
cedures. Because of basic differences in principle, these practices operate with 
varying effects, more or less in conformity with the generally accepted purposes of 
promotion. 


Survey of Practices Made 


N ORDER to secure some indication of the degree to which various procedures and 
I principles have found acceptance among public personnel agencies, a survey has 
been made of current promotion practice. A questionnaire inquiring into promo- 
tion procedures was mailed to 88 city, county, and state personnel agencies in juris- 
dictions over 100,000 in population. The form requested information concerning 
practices in uniformed and in non-uniformed forces with reference to the use of 
competitive examinations for making promotions, the factors considered in pro- 
motion examinations, and the method of weighting these factors. 

Returns have been received from 44 agencies, half of those canvassed. It ap- 
pears probable that the personnel agencies which responded to the questionnaire 
tend to ke those believing that they possess a superior program. To some extent, 
therefore, the data may be biased in that direction. That is, they may be inter- 
preted as presenting more nearly an optimum rather than an average picture of pro- 
motion practice. 

Two of the agencies reported that they do not make promotions on the basis of 
competitive examinations. Of the remaining 42 agencies, competitive examinations 
are employed in all promotion examinations by 70% and in a large proportion of 
promotion examinations by another 20%. 


Uniformed and Non-uniformed Forces 


our agencies, it has been found, have jurisdiction only over uniformed forces. 
F Five have jurisdiction only over non-uniformed forces. In about 60% of the 
agencies having jurisdiction over both, practice in one service is exactly the same as 
practice in the other. In the remaining 40%, the differences are generally minor in 
character. When data for uniformed and non-uniformed forces are analyzed, the 
distributions were found to be generally similar. The data for the two service 
have therefore been combined into one general distribution from which overlapping 

has been eliminated. 
In only one respect, length of service required for eligibility for promotion, are 
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important differences between the two services found. Of the 32 agencies having 
jurisdiction over non-uniformed services and supplying this information, 44% re- 
quire a minimum period of 4 year, 44% require a minimum of 1 year, and 12% re- 
quire from 14 to 5 years. Of the 32 agencies having jurisdiction over uniformed 
forces and supplying this information, 25% require } year, 34% require 1 year, and 
41% require periods from 14 to 5 years. In many cases, three years are required for 
the first promotion and 4 year for every promotion thereafter. 

Some jurisdictions establish markedly different requirements for the two serv- 
ices. One jurisdiction, for example, sets six months as the minimum for the first 
promotion in the non-uniformed service, but 5 years as the minimum for the first 
promotion in the police department. The tendency to require longer periods of 
service before promotion in the uniformed services may be due to the feeling that 
these services involve greater civic responsibilities and, hence, that high positions 
in these services must be filled with greater caution. 


Long Service before Promotion Possible 


HE outstanding feature of this survey of eligibility requirements is the long 
Paon of service required for promotion. In certain cases, employees must 
serve as long as 5 years in a position before they can hope for advancement. This 
would seem to make promotion in these instances excessively slow. 

Where promotion is based on competitive examination, all of the agencies sur- 
veyed stated that they take into consideration either record, seniority, or a com- 
bination of the two. Five do not consider record at all, however, and four do not 
employ any measure of seniority. 

The importance with which seniority is viewed by the 44 agencies which have 
been canvassed varies considerably. Many different procedures are employed for 
including the employee’s length of service in the total picture of his qualifications 
for promotion, resulting in varying degrees of emphasis upon the seniority factor. 
In fact, no more than two agencies employ exactly the same scheme. 


Due to Seniority Weighting 


N GENERAL terms, one-fourth of the agencies do not assign a definite weight to 
I seniority but add an unweighted increment, determined by the number of years 
of service, to the final examination score. For example, one agency adds one point a 
year for each year of service. Another employs the same scheme, but establishes a 
maximum of 20 points to be gained by seniority. These two procedures give con- 
siderable advantage to employees who have been in the service for a long period of 
time. A third procedure, on the other hand, is to add 4 of a point for each of 
the first ten years of experience and 20 of a point for each of the next ten years, mak- 
ing a maximum of 1} points. A procedure of this type, giving much less advantage 
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to the older employees, demands that other qualifications be demonstrated for pro- 
motion. 

About one-half of the agencies add the seniority increment to a base of 70% 
or 75% in order to obtain a seniority score, which is then weighted and combined 
with the other test components. For example, one agency adds 5 points to a base 
of 70 for each of the first five years of service, making a maximum of 95. Another 
adds 2 points to 75 for each of the first 5 years and 1 point for each of the next 15 
years, but deducts 1 point for each year beyond the twentieth. A third agency adds, 
to a base of 70, 3 points for the first year, 3 for the second, 4 for the third, 4 for the 
fourth, 3 for the fifth, 2 for the sixth, and } for each year beyond the sixth until a 
total of 100% is reached. It is apparent that uniformity is lacking. 

The remaining quarter of the group weight seniority in some other way, with- 
out adding to any base. For example, one agency gives a score of 334% to those in 
service one year, 662% to those in service two years, and 100% to those who have been 
in service three years. Another method employed is to award 20% for each of the 
first five years of service. These two procedures make no pretense of favoring em- 
ployees who have been in the service for long periods of time. They recognize that 
experience on the job is a factor to be considered, but evidently assume that the 
advantages accruing from mere length of service are achieved within a few years and 
that, therefore, no additional benefits are to be gained by service beyond that point. 

Where seniority is assigned a definite weight, the weight ranges, on the basis of 
10, from $to 5. About 80% of the agencies studied assign to seniority a weight of 1 
out of 10. Some of the agencies weight seniority heavily, but current practice, on 
the whole, indicates that seniority is viewed as a relatively minor consideration. 


Performance Record also Important 


HEN record is considered as a factor in making promotions, its weight has 

\ \ been found to range from } to 5, on the basis of 10. Most frequently, record 

is assigned a weight of 2, about 31% of the agencies following this practice. About 

16% of the agencies give record a weight of 1 and about 13% give it a weight of 5. 

Other weights are employed relatively less frequently. Record, therefore, is gener- 
ally considered more significant a factor than seniority. 

In only 22% of the personnel agencies weighting record is the mark for record 
an average of all the ratings received by the candidate during the period which 
establishes his eligibility. Another 6% of the agencies employ a general survey. 
To illustrate, one agency makes a survey of the employee's rating to determine 
whether his record is improving, is static, or is going downhill. The direction 
that the service rating is taking determines the amount of service rating credit. 

The remaining 72% consider only the most recent service of the applicant, up 
to two years preceding the promotion test. The exact period considered is not 
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stated by many of these agencies. Where it is mentioned, it is in most cases either 
six months or a year. 

About 25% of the agencies considering record and answering the question stated 
that the weight given to seniority varies with the position. About 52% stated 
that the weight given to record varies with the position. Thus, seniority is a more 
standardized factor in promotion, tending to receive the same weight regardless of 
the examination. Rules concerning record are less rigid, but even here almost half 
of the jurisdictions considered assign exactly the same degree of emphasis to record 
in every promotion test, regardless of the position. 


Competitive Examinations 


HE chief outcome of this survey of promotion procedures has been to establish 
2 fact that practice differs widely. The only generally accepted practice is to 
employ competitive examinations for making promotions, and to employ at least 
one of the factors of seniority and record in selecting candidates. Otherwise, there 
are no typical data. 

Some personnel agencies allow rapid promotion, while others require as many 
as five years of service in a position, before advancement is possible. Some agencies 
weight seniority heavily, while some weight record heavily. In certain cases, the 
method of assigning credit for seniority favors the employees who have been in the 
service for a long time. In others, no advantage is given to the older employees. 
One agency goes so far as to penalize employees who have been in the service twenty 
years without promotion. Some personnel agencies, when making promotions, 
take all of an employee’s service into consideration. Others consider only the most 
recent service. Some jurisdictions assign varying weights to seniority and record, 
depending upon the position, while others maintain the same weights for all po- 
sitions. 


Inherited Practices 


HE essential significance of these findings lies in the fact that procedural differ- 
jy ene are based upon important underlying differences in principle. Usually, 
current practice is accepted without question. It is merely something that has been 
inherited from previous administrations or borrowed from others because it appears 
to be satisfactory. What is not generally realized is that an administrative practice 
is inescapably based upon a number of fundamental assumptions. Matters are 
handled in one way rather than another only because that method is assumed, for 
a number of reasons, to be the best solution to the problem. 

Consider, for example, the widespread practice of taking into account only an 
employee's latest service in considering his qualifications for promotion. This 
procedure can be justified only upon a number of basic premises. To ignore all but 
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an employee’s most recent record and to give that record a preassigned weight as- 
sumes that: 


1. The quality of performance at one level of work is predictive of per- 
formance at a higher level. 
2. Only present capacity, as measured by recent performance, is predictive. 
3. The preassigned weight achieves maximum prediction. 
4. Present capacity is measured validly by performance during the specific 
time period set—6 months, 1 year, or 2 years. 
5. Present capacity is measured accurately and reliably by the rating 
method employed. 
6. It is equally difficult in all positions to achieve a given degree of per- 
formance within the established pre-promotion period. 
Pre-promotion performance is equally predictive for all positions. 
. Awareness that all service counts is not a significant stimulus to em- 
ployee day-by-day performance. 
g. The unpromoted as well as the promoted are reasonably were satisfied 
with the promotion process, thus fostering employee morale. 
10. Atypical service (due to illness, worry, etc.) is less likely unduly to color 
pre-promotion performance than performance during the entire period 
of service. 


oo 


Unverified Assumptions 


HESE assumptions are almost wholly unverified. It is only recently that prob- 
p pore in the field of public personnel administration have been subjected to quan- 
titative and experimental attack, and this movement is so new that the body of 
established and proven fact, as distinct from unverified assumption, is as yet extremely 
limited. Unless the soundness of the diverse assumptions underlying personnel 
practices is established, there can be no scientific personnel administration. 

Promotion practices are especially in need of careful evaluation. The varia- 
tions in current promotion procedures are enormous. The different procedures 
employed all involve important assumptions, many of them contradictory. If 
procedural reforms are to be expedited and if personnel administration is to be 
spared a long period of fruitless, trial-and-error search for optimum methodology, 
the premises and assumptions involved in current promotion practices must be sub- 
jected to the test of experimental verification. 

































A Definite Organization Plan Even in a Small 
Company Provides for an Understanding of the 
Lines of Authority and Responsibility and Aids 
in the Smooth Operation of the Concern. 


Organization 
Lines 


By James J. JAcKsoN 
Woodbury, N. J. 


HE degree of organization in an industrial concern may vary from that of a 
military unit to that of a mob assembled for some act of violence. 

During the period of our participation in World War I, we often saw 
military organizations on the march. Each unit of the organization was made up 
of practically the same number of men, and the form of the group was fixed by rigid 
regulations. Every soldier had a definite position in relation to the men around 
him. His duties were definitely fixed. The rank and authority of each member of 
the organization were indicated by his position in the group and by his insignia. 
There could be no doubt as to the authority and responsibility of each man. 


Mob in Contrast 


N CONTRAST with the military organization, we may cite the mob which assembles 
for some act of violence. There is no form to the group, and the individuals act 
more or less independently of each other. No one has any authority over the other, 
and, as is sometimes demonstrated when the offence is serious enough to be taken 
into the courts, it is very difficult to fix the responsibility for the mob action. 

The success and length of life of the industrial concern depends largely, if not 
primarily, on the degree of organization. The truth of this statement is emphasized 
when difficult business conditions are encountered. 

The executive in charge of a group of employees can simplify his own problems 
and increase the effectiveness of his department by adopting an organization plan 
carefully fitted to the conditions, and by training his employees to respect the lines 
of authority and responsibility thus established. 
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Plans of Organization 


HE purpose and nature of business organizations vary to such an extent that it is 
Te be expected that the forms of organization will differ greatly. No definite 
rules can be laid down for organization lines. As a matter of fact, even in the best 
organized concerns there may be found two or even more types of organization in 
different parts of the business. 

In the military type of organization each worker is responsible to a certain fore- 
man, and that foreman is ordinarily the only one to exercise any authority over the 
worker. The foreman has the same relationship to the general foreman as the 
worker has to the foreman. In like manner, each member of the organization is 
directly responsible to one man and is supposed to receive orders from him only. 
Actually, the affairs of military organizations and business concerns are not con- 
ducted in such a way that there are no exceptions to the rule. 

In the functional type of organization there may be two or more bosses in charge 
of the same group of men. Thus, in addition to the production foreman, there may 
be an inspector and a repair boss. Each supervisor has a definite phase of the work 
for which he is responsible and over which he has authority. 

In some companies the committee plan of organization is used to a large extent. 
That is, most of the questions as to how the business is to be run are settled by a 
committee composed of everybody concerned with the particular question. 

It is impossible to recommend a plan of organization that will fit every situation 
or condition. The plan will vary according to the size of the organization, the kind 
of product, the personnel available, and numerous other factors. There are, how- 
ever, some suggestions that can be made and which may be of assistance to the execu- 
tive in shaping up his organization plan and dealing with his workers. 


Organization Lines Drawn with Care 


ACH executive should set up a rather definite organization plan which is fitted 
E to the conditions existing in his department. The type of work done, the size 
of the organization, and the personnel available are the main factors to be considered 
in drawing up an organization and in determining the lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility for handling the operations. 

The type of work done has an important bearing on the set-up of the organiza- 
tion. When the operation can be performed by unskilled labor, it is usually most 
satisfactory to have only sufficient supervision to be able to observe the actions of 
each man and to see that he is keeping at work. Additional supervision would not 
increase the amount of work done, and it would needlessly increase the costs of the 
operation. On the other hand, if the work requires highly skilled labor and techni- 
cal questions or matters requiring decisions are likely to arise, it is highly desirable 
that the number of supervisors be increased to the point that there is a minimum 
of delay in the work of the operators. 
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Loss of time on the part of the workers until they can obtain a decision is ex- 
pensive from both the cost and production points of view. There is a point at 
which a balance may be struck between too little supervision to keep the men at 
work and too much supervision for the amount of productive work. 


Size of Organization 


HE size of the organization is, of course, an important factor in setting up lines 
Tos authority and responsibility. A small group of men may be supervised by 
one boss. When larger numbers of workers are employed, the number of bosses 
must be increased to the point at which each supervisor has charge of only the num- 
ber of men that he can direct properly. Here it is necessary to divide the force into 
groups and have a supervisor assigned to each group of workers. Should the num- 
ber of groups be large, it may be necessary to have the total number of groups sepa- 
rated into sections of such size that a higher ranking supervisor can have general 
supervision over the work of the bosses of the groups in his section. The organiza- 
tion that has just been described is known as the military organization. 


Likened to a Pyramid 


Tt may be likened to a pyramid of which the top is the department supervisor. 
He has direct authority over the next layer of supervisors and they are responsible 
to him. The second layer, in turn, has authority over the third, and the members 
are responsible to the first layer. The third layer, the supervisors directly in charge 
of the workers, have authority over the workers and are responsible to the super- 
visor of their section. As the base of the pyramid, the worker, is increased or 
decreased, the structure above may be changed to keep the whole in the proper 
proportion for correct supervision. 

The way in which a department is organized will depend to a large extent on 
the personnel available for supervision. The perfect supervisor for any work would 
be difficult to find because his qualifications would be so numerous that mere humans 
could not come up to the specifications. There being no men without faults of some 
kind, it is necessary to fall back’on the best man available for each of the positions 
to be filled. To list the desirable qualifications of a supervisor would be a large 
task, and the requirements vary somewhat for each position to be filled. Only a 
few of the more important qualifications can be discussed here. 

It is not an easy matter to develop a smooth-working, effective organization. 
There are matters of personnel and personalities to be considered. Many advantages 
and disadvantages must be weighed in the balance before a decision can be made. 
A happy medium must be struck somewhere between the rigid military type of or- 
ganization and the undisciplined mob rule. The best judgment of the executive 
should be used in order that an organization is set up in such a way that responsi- 
bilities are definitely fixed and yet the work will be carried on in case of the absence 
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of one of the members. Much of the success of the executive depends on his ability 
to set up an organization in which each individual understands exactly what he is 
to do and his relationship to the other members of the organization. 


Organization Lines Should Be Respected 


N ALL contacts in an organization it is necessary that a member deal with the proper 
I authority, if that organization is to be smooth-working and effective. Each 
person is placed in an organization because of some ability that he possesses. He 
has supervision over certain workers in regard to certain matters. It is only fair to 
him and the best results can be obtained by dealing directly with the man who has 
the authority. To do otherwise is to gain the ill will of the man responsible, and 
he will be justified in his attitude. 

There are times, of course, when it is necessary to take some action without 
consulting the proper authority. The right man may be absent, or some emergency 
may arise in which minutes count heavily. In such cases, it may be desirable to 
take the matter up with another person, or, if it is an emergency, direct action may 
be taken without consulting others. No concern should have such rigid organiza- 
tion lines that the necessary work would be stopped or an emergency not properly 
handled because of the absence of the proper authority. 

Although there are times when organization lines must be temporarily ignored, 
such occurrences should be held down to the lowest possible number. There is 
nothing that destroys the morale of a supervisor and his workers much more than 
interference from another supervisor or a higher authority. And, when it is neces- 
sary to ignore organization lines, there should be a justifiable reason for such action 
that is clear to the men involved. Furthermore, great care should be taken to see 
that the whole matter is properly explained to the man whose authority was ig- 
nored, as soon ashe returns. In this way, he is given the opportunity to understand 
the situation, and he is shown the respect due him. 


Responsibility Works Both Ways 


N THE discussion thus far the matter of responsibility has been treated on the basis 
I that the worker is responsible to the supervisor and the supervisor is responsible 
to the next higher authority. But, many very successful concerns work on the basis 
that the higher executives have a responsibility to the supervisor, and the supervisor, 
in turn, has a responsibility to the worker. True, the worker gets paid for the time 
that he works, but he also wants to be treated with fairness and respect and to be 
given the satisfaction which comes from a good job accomplished. 

When a man works for money alone, that work becomes drudgery. But, when 
he knows that his efforts will be appreciated, his work will no longer be drudgery 
for he will derive a certain amount of pleasure from doing it. No doubt the good 
will of the employees has a great deal to do with the success of those concerns that 
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recognize their responsibility to the workers. Surely, if the relationship is to be 
satisfactory to both, there is the necessity of fair-dealing, respect, and appreciation 
between supervisor and worker. 


Proper Source of Instructions 


HE definition of organization lines makes it easier for the individuals in an or- 
2 ieee to understand their positions relative to the other members. 
With definite lines of authority and responsibility, there should be no doubt in the 
minds of employees as to the proper source of their instructions and as to the per- 
son to whom they are responsible. 

This knowledge alone should solve many of the problems of the management of 
an enterprise. It is an assurance that orders will be carried out and that contradic- 
tory orders will not be issued. Under such conditions there is less likelihood of 
overlapping duties and of work being neglected because of misunderstandings as to 
the responsibility for them. 

There should be a definite understanding as to the position of each employee in 
an organization. The man who attempts to give instructions or to make decisions 
when his status has not been defined is working under a handicap. It is not known 
that he has the required authority, nor is it known that he will accept responsibility. 
On the other hand, when his standing in the organization has been stated definitely, 
he is recognized as to his authority and responsibility, and his position is respected. 


Talebearing Is «Out’’ 


O MATTER how carefully an organization is set up and regardless of how well the 
Nx lines of authority and responsibility are respected, there is still a possibility 
that the organization will not function properly. To set up an organization is not 
a cure for all evils, but it is merely a guide in the correction of many of those that 
exist where lines of authority and responsibility are not properly recognized. It 
does not make men into machines and thereby do away with human relations be- 
tween those who are on the same level in the organization. In fact, if a supervisor 
or a worker could deal only with a higher authority, he would not settle differences 
of opinion except by talebearing. 

The competent supervisor neither needs talebearers to keep him informed as to 
what is going on in his department nor wants to spend his time ‘‘separating the 
wheat from the chaff’’ of stories that are carried to him. He should be able to 
devote his efforts to the improvement of conditions and performance rather than to 
investigations of quarrels or differences of opinions among his men. 





Subordination of Selfishness 


cy; of the most important, and sometimes most difficult, tasks of the supervisor 
is to train his men to deal amiably with each other and to subordinate their 
Own interests to the good of the organization. It is highly desirable that men be 
—3%.— 
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trained to appeal to their supervisor only when the matter is of sufficient importance, 
or when they cannot reach an agreement among themselves. 

Most men try to be fair in their dealings with associates, and they will, under 
normal conditions, gladly agree to what is considered the best for all concerned. 
There are, however, men who want everything decided in a way favorable to them. 
Here is a problem that is more difficult to solve. Perhaps, the best solution, when 
it is possible, is to place the non-cooperator in a position in which he does not come 
in contact to any great extent with other members of the organization. This is 
not always a convenient thing to do, but it does help when the man’s technical 
knowledge is such that he is valuable to the employers. 

There are numerous advantages to having men so trained that they are able to 
settle minor problems among themselves. The most important of these are that they 
learn cooperation and the supervisor has time to pursue his other duties. By 
learning to cooperate, the men also learn to analyze any situation from each other's 
point of view and to decide what is the best solution for all concerned. They learn 
the game of ‘give and take’’ with the result that the employer gains. When minor 
problems are settled by his employees, the supervisor is relieved of much of the de- 
tail with the result that he has time to devote to major problems. Settling petty 
disagreements becomes a thing of the past, and he can use his energy in the study of 
improved methods and procedures. 


The Benefits of Organization 


HE benefits to be derived from organization are those obtained in the military 
‘Saas insofar as they are applicable to the industrial. Thus, each person in an 
organization has a rather definite position in relation to the other members; each 
supervisor has a recognized authority over other men; and each man is responsible 
to a designated supervisor. This is in contrast to the mob in which there is no 
organization, no authority, and no responsibility. 

The concern as a whole benefits because the operations are divided into their 
various phases, departments, and subdepartments; certain men are designated as 
having authority over the work in each of these divisions; each person knows to 
whom he is responsible; and the work may be so apportioned that no parts of it are 
neglected, and no duties are overlapping. A definite understanding as to the form 


of the organization eliminates many of the conflicts between man and between de- 
partments because of misunderstandings as to their status. There is a check on the 


activities of any persons who would overstep their territory, and the efforts of all 
employees are more easily directed toward the ends that result in the success of the 
concern as a whole and of the employees individually. 


Summary 


pe plan of organization must necessarily depend on the type of work done, the 
size of the organization, and the personnel available. Careful consideration 
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should be given to all the factors involved before a definite plan is made. Once 
established, organization lines should be respected, and the responsibility of super- 
visor to worker as well as that of worker to supervisor should be recognized. A 
spirit of cooperation should be encouraged, and all talebearing should be eliminated. 

A definite organization plan provides for an understanding of the lines of au- 
thority and responsibility and smooth operation of the concern. The success of 
the individual members depends largely on the success of the organization as a whole. 
The proper use of an organization plan eliminates many of the problems of human 
relations. 

















In These Days Many Executives are Being Trans- 
ferred to Distant Cities, and Have a Serious 
Problem of Locating a New Home. The Idea 
Described in This Article Seems a Good One.° 
This Magazine of Course Accepts No Responsi- 
bility for the Organization Described. 


Executives 
on Transfer 


By Wixii1am GuILD 


Transferred Executives Guild 
West Newton, Mass. 


completed, and the decision has been reached to transfer a certain man to a 
distant job, it is to the best interest of the man himself, a confirmation of the 
judgment of the department head, and a profit to the corporation if this man can 
atrive and settle down at his new job in the city of his destination promptly. 
The usual problem of ‘‘moving expenses’’ incidental to transferring the man and 
his family are in general carefully provided for by the policy of most employers. 


FTER the ‘‘job analysis’’ has been made and the “‘talent analysis’ has been 


‘ 


Housing Shortage Developing 


HERE is now a tightening up in rental homes available for transferred men in 
‘a every area throughout the country. This gives rise to a brand new 
problem which the Government is attempting to solve in the case of the Defense 
workers in the lower brackets up to about $30 maximum rental. But this does not 
in any way help solve the problem of transferred men in higher income brackets, 
and the situation is becoming acute. 

It is important that the transferred man (and his family) should locate promptly 
and happily in the city of his destination in order for him to function competently 
on his new job. 

It is not enough that the transferred man should have his mere transportation 
expenses, etc., underwritten by the employer—it is necessary to take an enlightened 
interest in his house-finding problem, and to let him know that the employer does 
take this interest. 

The simple, obvious way to meet this problem is to send information in ad- 
vance to the city of his destination as to his home requirements. 
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To save mutual embarrassment it is not wise to expect his new office mates or 
manager to undertake this duty. It is properly the function of a competent real 
estate expert to prepare himself in advance to render this service. 


Realty Clearing House Formed 


r REMAINED for the Defense Program and the urgent need for transferred men (and 
their families) to locate promptly in their city of destination to put the spotlight 
of public attention on the Interstate Realty Clearing House and Rental Home- 
Finding Bureau known as the TRANSFERRED EXECUTIVES GUILD. 

This clearing house was set up with home offices in Boston nearly three years ago 
to enable various employers to have a central clearing house for their common prob- 
lem. 

In this way although the home left behind by a man transferred by X company 
might not be the suitable answer to the needs of his successor, it might just suit a 
man being moved by Y company, and the X company man would fit nicely into the 
home left behind by the Z company man being transferred to still another city. 

Now this clearing house is known and welcomed not only by transferred men 
(and their wives) but also by worried Sales, Production, Public Relations, and Per- 
sonnel Managers who are delighted by this practical approach to an old problem. 
The solution is obvious, simply send through the clearing house information in 
advance of what a given family will need in the city of destination. 

At the present writing this clearing house is prepared to offer service in more 
than 135 cities and their satellite residential communities throughout the United 
States. 

Real Estate Problems 


ee of the real estate problems of the transferred man resolve themselves into 
one of three familiar patterns: 


(1) The man who seeks a rental home. 

(2) The man who seeks to sell the home which he leaves behind. 

(3) The man who wishes to acquire a new home under the ‘‘Rental-Purchase 
Plan’’ whereby a new home is selected to be occupied at once, and to be 
paid for when (but not until) the home left behind has been sold. 


As an example of how the problem of the transferred man seeking a rental home 
was approached in a specific instance by one of the large insurance companies, here 
is a step by step resume showing the interest which the company took in the prob- 
lem of one of its branch managers: 


A Case Study 


cy; MARCH 18 the Comptroller from the head office of the insurance company in 
Hartford, Connecticut, sent a notice giving detailed requirements to the real 
estate clearing house office in Boston. 
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This sheet showed that the transferred man was due to be on his job in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, as of May 1, and that he would be able to visit Charlotte on 
either April 12 or 19 to look for a home. 

The specifications showed the number in the family, living accommodations 
desired, schools needed, etc., and comfortable monthly rental he could pay, and 
gave details as to electrical and gas household equipment which he owned in order 
that the clearing house might warn him in the event that the electrical current, etc., 
in the city of his destination was different from that in the city of his departure, so 
that he might be saved the necessity of disconnecting, crating, and transporting 
useless equipment. 

The specification sheet also showed that he owned a grand piano and two large 
rugs—one 9 x 12 and one unusual size 9 x 15, and that he also owned a large 4 poster 
bed. 

The clearing house office in Boston forwarded a copy to the correspondent in 
Charlotte (in the larger cities there are several correspondents) who wrote on March 
21 to the transferred man assuring him of his interest and ability to serve him. 

Accordingly an appointment was made by telegram enabling the transferred 
man to fly down with his wife over the week end of April 12 to find a home, with a 
minimum of lost time and waste motion and eliminating all further house-hunting 
and much unnecessary expense for his employer. 

This solution enabled him to return to his home office with his wife quite 
contented and happy, and his mind freed from further worry on that score, so that 
he might devote his entire time to the problem of turning over the loose ends left 
behind in his office to his successor, and to lay his plans for assuming his new duties. 


Some Realty Research Findings 


HE Transferred Executives Guild Research Department has also gathered in- 
‘eee on the variation in gas fuel in various sections of the country to enable 
a transferred man to be advised in advance if his present equipment is usable in the 
city of his destination, or whether he had better dispose of it before he moves, or 
make some simple minor adjustment to adapt his equipment to the new conditions. 
The variations between various supplies of artificial and natural gas run from 330 
b.t.u. per cubic foot up to 3500 b.t.u. per cubic foot. *(5) 

The variation in electrical current supply is considerable. It may be either 
D.C. or A.C. and may run from 25 to 60 cycles and from 50 to 110 volts. Thus 
possibly rendering it advisable for transferred families to sell certain household 
electric equipment before they move. 

There are also variations in local customs as to whether the landlord or tenant 
should supply kitchen ranges and/or refrigerators, and also local customs as to who 
pays for water, and garbage, ash and snow removal. Advance knowledge of these 
facts enables a transferred man to know exactly what to plan on in his budget. 















































Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


By H. Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1940, 618 pp., $6.50 


Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


What is taking place? What industries are expanding? What occupations 
are contracting? Where are the opportunities appearing for women? For the 
mechanically inclined? 

How are technological developments influencing the number of workers re- 
quired in various industries? ‘““The conclusions reached by the staff of experts 
whom the government asked to analyze labor trends in mineral industries is that the 
advance in technology, the increased mechanization of mining, and the increase 
in the number of large-scale units of operation, offer real possibilities for the ex- 
pansion of supervisory and managerial occupations.”’ 

Commenting on the slackened growth in many manufacturing classifications, 
the authors believe that if such conditions ‘‘run their course unchecked by altered 
public policies such as limitation of house and the establishment of minimum wages, 
the inevitable result will be an actual as well as a relative decline in the number of 
workers employed in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. If this occurs, new 
workers developed by our expanding populations will have to look elsewhere for 
employment opportunities.”’ 

A common trend in many occupations appears to be a great increase in produc- 
tivity with a much smaller increase in the number of gainfully employed; fishing is a 
good example. The development of the cellulose industry in the South may well be 
a boon to young foresters as well as relieve the sting of the ultimately displaced half- 
million cotton pickers. In reference to agriculture the authors point out that dairy 
farm, orchard and nursery laborers, and garden and poultry-yard laborers are increas- 
ing in numbers, showing a trend opposite to that of the total group engaged in 
agricultural labor. 

Evidence seems to suggest that American industry is approaching a stage in 
which greatly increased production is possible without substantially enlarging the 
labor force or employment opportunities. Indications point to the time, not far 
distant, when unskilled industrial labor will no longer increase. 

Employers have been slow to realize the importance of the problems of supply 
and demand for workers and the solution of industrial employment in an intelligent 
manner. In this light the field of personnel management is only beginning to be 
explored. 
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In the opening paragraph the authors explain that the study of occupational 
trends is essential to show the shifts in occupational emphasis and the use that society 
makes of its workers. No one can call himself a personnel man who is not aware of 
these changes occuring in the working world and the notable shifts in occupational 
levels. As much could be said about the business manager who fails to heed the 
changes occuring in his industry, and the shaping trends and influences that fasten 
definite limitation or open hidden opportunities. 

The book is a detailed study of occupational facts and developments as reflected 
in the various occupational sub-divisions of the census. Certainly no educator, 
social scientist or industrial adviser could conceive of a counseling program (for 
schools or industry) that is not constructed in an understanding of occupational 
trends. Nor should this study of work changes be founded on any less authentic 
material than the current census figures. If there ever were a field that needed 
exploring it is the study of occupational shifting and changing. 

This much would seem to be essentially basic in all counseling, no matter how 
general or loosely conceived. A first hand knowledge of occupational direction—of 
industrial tendencies and their economic and social implications—is the germ of 
vocational guidance as we know it today. Anything short of this would be sham. 
At the conclusion of the book I am more convinced than ever that much of our 
present student counseling is misdirected. This is not the authors’ opinion, but 
mine, and I think it will be yours. If this book is bringing much of the census 
information together for the first time, how could we have been doing anything 
approaching a satisfactory job without such material? 

Someone has called this book a monumental contribution to vocational guidance 
and education. It is no less important to industrial thinkers and planners, to all 
persons who are engaged in handling our human resources. 


WHAT'S PAST IS PROLOGUE 


By Mary Barnett Gilson. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940, 299 pp., $3.00. 
Reviewed by Donald K. Beckley 


There have been few personnel workers who, in recent years, have seen fit to 
recount in book form their experiences. Consequently, an autobiography by Mary 
Barnett Gilson describing her very active and varied life as a personnel director in 
industry and as a student of labor relations, is well worth the attention of all who 
are interested in the development of this broad field. 

From the viewpoint of a personnel worker, Miss Gilson’s life has in many ways 
been an ideal one, for she has been able to travel widely, and to institute and follow 
directly the progress of many of our modern personnel practices. 

After a Victorian childhood in Pittsburgh and a degree from Wellesley College, 
Miss Gilson got her start by selling in department stores, and then teaching in a 
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trade school in Boston. Beginning in 1913, she spent the following twelve years as 
employment manager in the progressive Joseph and Feiss Co. clothing factory in 
Cleveland, a job about which she writes at length and with considerable satisfaction. 


After the war, Miss Gilson did consulting work in many of the textile mills in New -. 


England and the South, and in Hawaii for the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. 
Later, the study of unemployment insurance took her to England and Switzerland. 
At present, the author is a member of the faculty of the University of Chicago. 

One of the first women in industrial personnel management, Miss Gilson has 
done pioneer work in a number of areas. Many of the broad policies governing wage 
payment plans, job analysis, employee representation, and other aspects of personnel 
administration which are familiar to us now were virtually unknown when her 
career began. Her formidable task was to set up these policies, improve them 
through constant study and experiment, and to gain the cooperation of supervisors 
and workers, many of whom were prejudiced against her at the start because of her 
sex and the newness of her ideas. 

Miss Gilson’s book is very readable, and should serve as a practical illustration 
to the student who may not have fully appreciated how interesting and useful a 
career in personnel work can be. The executive will find her underlying philosophy 
of personnel management and her very real interest in the people with whom she 
worked to be an inspiration toward continued effort for better employer-employee 
relations in these troubled times. 


LABOR LAWS—FEDERAL 
CONSCRIPTION—LAW AND REGULATION 
Commerce Clearing House: Chicago, 136, 147 pp., 1940, Paper, $1.00 each 


Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


Two troublesome fields for the personnel executive are clearly briefed in these 
handy books. 

Labor Laws—Federal is a concise but complete study of the two federal labor 
laws—the Fair Labor Standards Act and the National Labor Relations Act. The 
texts are given in full together with explanations, selected interpretative bulletins, 
regulations and other general information. Paragraph cross-references connecting 
the administrative regulations with important provisions of the acts are a big help 
to the busy reader who needs his information in a hurry. Much of the material has 
been taken from the CCH Labor Law Service. 

Conscription—Law and Regulation reproduces the full text of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, National Guard and Reserve Officers Mobilization Act, 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 and six “‘volumes’’ of Selective Service 
Regulations released to date, and including the Selective Service Questionnaire. 
This volume is a reprint from the CCH War Law Service. 


—390— 
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